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which she must insist on being rid; yet the pang of renouncing
their historic aspirations in the Nile valley was keenly felt by the
French. Conversely, the barbaric sultanate of Morocco was fast
falling to pieces, and France was for strategical reasons most
anxious to control it; because its territory would link her North
and West African possessions, and because control by any rival
Great Power would gravely complicate her position. But the
British admiralty were loth to see the southern shore of the
Straits of Gibraltar in the hands of a Great Power; and most of
Morocco's small trade was done by British merchants, who did
not want it to go the way of Madagascar. In the end, however,
a bargain was struck whereby Britain was to have a free hand in
Egypt and France in Morocco. The problem of the straits was
solved by a non-fortification clause and by reserving a northern
strip to satisfy the historic claims of Spain; and that of trade by
a clause to assure equal liberty of commerce for thirty years. The
arrangement about Spain, which was only contingent on the
event of the sultanate's breaking down, was embodied in secret
articles; and in September 1904 it was completed by a Franco-
Spanish Convention (also secret) to the same effect.
Before, however, any considerable Anglo-French convention
stood a chance of being ratified, it was indispensable to change
French feeling towards Great Britain. The outbreak of the South
African war, following so shortly after the humiliation of Fashoda,
had heated it to fury. No newspapers in Europe, not even the
German or the Dutch, were so anti-British; and they attacked
with particular indecency Queen Victoria and King Edward.
Nevertheless, in March 1901, while the war still continued, Presi-
dent Loubet and Delcasse gave Lord Carrington, who had come
as King Edward's messenger to announce his accession, very
friendly messages for the king, which made a great effect on him.1
And it was he, eventually, who won French mass-opinion over.
His famous visit to Paris in May 1903 was by far the most useful
of the official expeditions to foreign courts and capitals of which
he afterwards became so fond.2 In its way it was a great feat;
for though the press campaign had already waned since the end-
ing of the war eleven months earlier, yet it was a semi-hostile capi-
tal to which he went, and a most friendly one from which he
1  Sir Sidney Lee, King Edward VII, ii (1927), 14-15.
2  The tour which included it (after visits to Lisbon and Rome) was his first
effort in this line.